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Significant Sentiments 


GOD AND RELIGION 
Henry P. Van Dusen 
in The Christian Century 

It is a commonplace of religious defini- 
tion that the term ‘‘God” has been and 
may be employed in either of two meanings 
—either to designate the Ultimate Reality 
and Determiner of man’s destiny (obvi- 
ously, the prevailing Greek and Hebrew 
usage), or to denote an object of human 
devotion (apparently, a close etymological 
approximation to the original root of the 
Anglo-Saxon word “god’’). Most dic- 
tionaries recognize both usages, although 
I think I am not mistaken that the weight 
of their judgment as well as of historic 
precedent favors the former. Indeed, it 
might be claimed that the central intellec- 
tual query of religion through the ages has 
been at precisely this point—that is, the 
relationship between the two objects desig- 
nated by the word “‘god,” as to whether the 
Ultimate Reality whose existence is indu- 
bitable is also a being worthy of man’s su- 
preme devotion. Professor Wieman may 
prefer to employ the term “God’’ exclu- 
sively in the second meaning, although he 
seems to me to have the best historic usage 
against him. Surely, he cannot find fault 
with those who recognize the older meaning. 

Once this difference in use of terms is 
recognized, it is a little difficult to under- 
stand how the position which my book 
takes—that we may be sure that there is a 
God, but that we never have the same 
measure of easy certainty that the God 
who exists is one adequate for personal 
religion—can properly be labeled “‘self- 
contradictory.” Certainly it is not a novel 
position. It was, precisely, the problem of 
Job; it was the central thread in the re- 
flection of the Greek tragedians; it was the 
concern to which Socrates and Plato de- 
voted their best thought; it was a mooted 
preoccupation in the world into which 
Christianity first thrust itself; it has 
troubled the most sensitive minds and 
spirits throughout the Christian centuries. 
It is sti] the dominant intellectual issue in 
religion. 

* * 
MECHANISM IN THE SADDLE 
Elmer Murphy 
in The Commonweal 

A short time ago, Dr. Thomas S. Baker, 
president of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, explaining to a German audi- 
ence some of the characteristics of the 
American temperament, said: “Just as the 
American seeks to invent a piece of labor- 
saving machinery to relieve him of a certain 
burden, so he likes to set up a bit of 
governmental machinery to rescue him 
from his responsibility as a citizen. He 
has an indefinite feeling that he ought to 
be able to turn over the management of his 


political affair; to some ageney which will 
do the job for him while he goes about his 
business.” 

There is no doubt now that the old 
system had its defects which need correct- 
ing by legislation, but 'egislation offers no 
substitute for the individual initiative and 
responsibility, the personal integrity upon 
which any successful system depends. 
Racketeers may still be racketeers though 
they are organized in a Bible class. The 
best banking system in the world will not 
eliminate bad bankers, and good bankers 
will survive the worst. The most that can 
be accomplished by legislation is to jail 
the individual who commits a breach of 
trust and to define fraudulent transactions, 
to remind the captain of industry of the 
responsibil ties of his trusteeship. Much 
has been done to that end in the many laws 
Congress has enacted, but more than that 
has been done. Government having failed 
to use the machinery at its disposal to 
regulate the price of electric power, has 
been launched upon a course of power pro- 
duction to accomplish exactly the same 
purpose. Publ c or political management 
has been substituted for private manage- 
ment w:th scant assurance that in the long 
run the one will be any more efficient than 
the other. . . . The recognized need is not 
less individualism but more enlightened 
individualism, which will accept its re- 
sponsibil ties. That, too, is not a new idea. 
It was expressed in the commandment: 
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“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
The difficulty is that there are many more 
ways of disobeying this injunction now 
than in that simple pastoral existence 
which prevailed when this memorable in- 
junction was laid upon us. : 

It is at least reasonably certain that there © 
is no mechanistic way out. Systems are 
what we make of them. Legislation does 
not make good citizens. Neither can it 
pull us out of the morass of depression into 
which we have wandered. At best, it can 
only direct our efforts to a common end so 
that we shall not work at cross-purposes. 

* * 


EDUCATION FOR LITURGY 


Dean Sperry 
in Religion in Life 

Say what we will, liturgical material is 
more intelligible and acceptable to minis- 
ters than to laymen, in the non-liturgical 
tradition. We ministers understand and 
appreciate a liturgy better than the laity, 
and we may not forget that there is in the 
pews a good deal of residual antipathy to a 
liturgy. ‘‘After written sermons,” said an 
old New England Puritan, “come written 
prayers. And after that comes Popery.” 
This is in part merely a Protestant “‘hang- 
over,” perhaps without any present war- 
rant. But it is in equal part an unwilling- 
ness to relinquish the ideal of extempore 
prayer, or to forfeit that intimacy and 
immediacy which such prayer is intended 
toachieve. Indeed, Dr. George A. Gordon 
of Boston once said that to lose the battle 
at this point is to lose it at the one point 
where it is most worth winning. He was 
speaking of the spiritual, moral and even 
technical discip] ne necessary to the making 
of an adequate pastoral prayer. Most of 
us know what he meant by those words, — 
and are ourselves—the pews apart—un- — 
willing to concede that we have suffered 
final defeat on this field. Leaving to one 
side, however, this matter of our private — 

spiritual discipline as ministers of religion, 
a long process of education will be neces- — 
sary before the average congregation, a 
i} 
v 
H 


to non-liturgical worship, can be trained to 
worship through a liturgy. 


* * 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
Professor S. F. Darwin Fox 
in The Hibbert Journal 

Liberty is the antithesis of equality. — 
The two, observes Gustave de Romand, 
can never co-exist; for equality is an arti- — 
ficial condition, while free competition is if 
bound to manifest inequality of gifts. The 
old exhibition system was meant by vicull 
founders to benefit the poor scholar—Eton — 
and Winchester were founded for scholares — 
pauperes et indigentes—but when Protes- 
tantism came he was crushed out. One — 
Oxford college said frankly to the Royal — 
Commissioners of 1852: ‘“‘We do not want f 
poor men, but able men ” and the Com- 
missioners remarked in their report that 
the State does not want them either. 
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WANT to speak of some of the distinctive at- 
tributes of a liberal Christian Church. I 
cannot take the time to mention all of them, 

8 and of course it can go without saying that 
a liberal church shares many aspects of its work and 
worship with other churches of the Protestant in- 

-heritance. I rejoice in all the rich and happy rela- 

_ tions we enjoy with our comrades of other traditions 

and allegiances. We are eager to abound in friend- 

| ship, to promote fraternity, to practice every form of 

_ cooperation. That may all be taken for granted. 

f But a liberal Christian Church has certain con- 

structive ideals and ordered intentions of its own. 

It has certain distinctive, though not original or ex- 

_ clusive, contributions to make to the thought and ex- 

perience of the community. [If it is loyal to its own 

spiritual lineage it is first of all a Church of the Forward 

Look and the Open Road. It gratefully remembers 

the good the past has had, but at the same time it is 

ready to welcome new ideas and methods. It holds 
securely to something behind, but reaches out to 
things before. It combines the essential elements of 

/permanence and change. It seeks at once to con- 
serve and to create. No religion, one of our contem- 

_ porary seers has told us, can long be helpful unless 
it changes and adapts itself to its environment, and 

no religion can serve the deepest needs of men unless 

it reveals permanent and time-transcending realities. 

_A liberal church fulfills the Psalmist’s saying, “Happy 

are they who, nerved by God, set out on a pilgrim- 

age.” That is a saying that gives us a glimpse of the 
normal action of a vital religion. It sets life in motion. 

- But do not let the word pilgrimage deceive you. Men 

usually make a pilgrimage to a place, and sometimes 

back to a place. What I have in mind is the idea of a 
pilgrimage from a place—a going on—a march forward, 
not backward, the high adventure of the open road. 

‘Let that word “pilgrimage” rather remind you of one 
of our own great traditions, the heritage of the Pilgrim 
\Covenant. The planters of Plymouth, we read in 
‘Bradford’s history, “covenanting together as the 
Lord’s free people, joyned themselves into a church, 
in the fellowship of the gospel, to walk in all God’s 
‘ways made known or to be known unto them, ac- 
cording to their best endeavor, whatever it should cost 
them.” That is the charter of the church of the lib- 
eral spirit. pti. 
And next we find that road, or pilgrimage, 1s 

meant to be a joyous one—that is another more or less 

tinctive mark of the liberal habit of mind. We 
» been delivered from the old notion that mirth 


*An address to the Plymouth and Bay Conference. 


Some Distinctive Traits of a Liberal Church’ 
Samuel A. Eliot 


and gladness and good sport are unholy and that the 
righteous are always dismal and long-faced. Many 
people seem to think that in order to get near to God 
you have to be sad and melancholy, or that “good” 
men are for the most part tepid and sentimental 
weaklings. Yesterday I picked up a volume of Car- 
dinal Newman’s sermons and opened at a discourse 
entitled ‘Religion a weariness to the natural man.” 
I did not read it, but what a curiously inverted notion 
of religion that title suggests. I distrust any man’s 
religion when it depresses him or makes him intro- 
spective or inclined to look askance at play as if there 
were something wrong about it. The adherents of a 
Liberal Christian Church believe that the certificate 
of the good life is not austerity and despondency—it is 


-love and charity and sunshine and song. It is our 


privilege to declare that the life of thankful joy is the 
natural heritage of man and the birthright of the little 
child. We affirm that God is not a frowning spy upon 
our play—not a malicious autocrat to be conciliated— 
but a God of gladness to be thanked and praised. 
Religion is not a load to be lugged; it is wings where- 
with to fly. It is not a harbor; it is a venture of the 
open sea. It is not a cable mooring life to the dock; 
it is the sails that we can spread to catch the winds 
of God. Christianity is good news—not an obliga- 
tion to weigh us down, but a new gift of power to lift 
usup. It is not, asso many people make it, a debat- 
able opinion or an inherited prejudice, it is a way of 
life. Itis not a question; it is the answer to a question. 
It is a bright, fervent energy. It is all flushed with 
the sunrise. It is the Religion of the Dawn. 

Then another thing. The liberal church is dis- 
tinctive because it reverses the ordinary approach to 
religion. We do not begin with a theology but with 
practical tasks. The adherents of a liberal church are 
apt, that is, to express their religion in a certain habit 
of life that is not, of course, the exclusive possession of 
a liberal church—God preserve us from that arrogance 
—but which has been abundantly illustrated in the 
history of this church, and others like it, the habit of 
self-reliance, candid speech, upright dealing, and 
generous public spirit. Liberal churches do not exist 
to proclaim a creed or to perpetuate sacraments or to 
enlarge a sect. Our critics, both without and within 
our communion, sometimes deride the Unitarians be- 
cause we do not become a great denomination, with 
our colleges and hospitals, our abundant missions at 
home and abroad, our thousands of adherents wear- 
ing our badge, repeating our shibboleths, and en- 
listed under our special flag. Such critics mistake the 
object of our existence. We do indeed desire to mul- 
tiply points of contact with our fellow-citizens, to 
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open fresh channels of influence, to make our ideals of 
practical effect through fruitful and enduring institu- 
tions; but all the varied activities of our churches 
are maintained because we are assured that through 
them, better than in any other way, we can enrich 
intelligence, direct ambition, inspire reverence and 
hope, and so minister to the welfare of people. 

Or think of another attribute, of how these liberal 
churches are emancipated from certain habits and 
traditions that have too often crippled the Christian 
forces. We have won our freedom not only from the 
idea that Christianity is the acceptance of certain in- 
tellectual propositions about religion, but also from 
the idea that Christian conduct is obedience to cer- 
tain injunctions of a restrictive character. Those two 
conceptions, neither of which has any support in the 
teaching of the New Testament, have been the tragedy 
of Christian history. Most churches are still handi- 
capped not only by their antiquated creeds, but also 
by the notion that righteousness is just in the keeping 
of certain negative commandments. Now we believe 
that the strength of religion is not in what it prohibits 
but in what it affirms. To us the great command- 
ments are not those which begin “Thou shalt not,” 
but those that begin “Thou shalt.” Righteousness 
does not to us mean limitation; it means emancipation. 
“Goodness is not in keeping out of things, but in get- 
ting into things and transforming them.” You see 
the constant peril of religion is that it may become 
provincial, self-centered, class-conscious—more con- 
cerned with its prerogatives than with its serviceable- 
ness, more concerned with its little two-by-four creeds 
and ceremonies than with its mission to bring men 
more abundant life. The religion we profess here is 
one that brings a sheer sincerity and honesty to bear 
on all our standards and problems. It has spontane- 
ity and initiative. It has a penetrating point and a 
cutting edge. It is an expanding and unfolding in- 
fluence and power, revealing new wonders as “the 
thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns.” It is capable of clear, fearless, independent 
thinking. It has no bias in favor of things as they are 
and no relation to the accepted maxims and pale 
imitations that characterize so many of our habits. 
It is a searching spirit which seeks and tries to follow 
the high ways to larger liberty and to serviceable 
truth, to the better tomorrow. 

Another distinctive element in our endeavor is in 
our affirmation of certain principles of fellowship 
which we desire to establish. For the most part the 
appeals for the closer unity of Christians appear to us 
to rest upon an inadequate philosophy of human in- 
tercourse. They expect or require a certain uniformity 
of opinion or of organization. Liberals, on the other 
hand, are disposed to emphasize the value of variety. 
To us the most hopeless condition of religion would be 
the condition of self-satisfied agreement. We perceive 
that men cannot think at all without dissent, but we 
believe that they ought to be able to think seriously 
and to differ widely without prejudice and without 
mutual distrust. A Christian unity which means, 
on the one hand, simply a unity of indifference or aim- 
less good nature, or, on the other hand, which means 
an identity of belief or practice, seems to us equally 
undesirable. All society is made up of cooperating 


¥ | 
diversities, and the more perfect the society the more 
widely those who compose it will differ in their 
habits and tastes and accomplishments. We believe 
that if only men would hold their different forms of 
faith largely enough and vitally enough they would 
find that they are not walls which separate man from 
man, but rather avenues through which we can ap- | 
proach one another in sympathy and neighborliness. 
I think we are within sight of the end of sectarianism. 
People of different traditions are more and more draw- 
ing together. The larger church is coming not by 
revolution, but by growth in good will and fellowship 
and fraternity; coming in the breaking down of the 
barriers of prejudice, coming in the growing disposi- 
tion to emphasize the primary agreements rather 
than the secondary differences, coming in the recog- 
nition of the deepest of unities—the unity of purposeand 
endeavor, the unity of the Spirit. The experience 
of our fellowship justifies our confidence both in the 
possibility and the efficiency of a bond of union which 
is not a force, but a sentiment; not a body of opinion, 
but an attitude of mind and of spirit. Our experience 
justifies the ideal of unity in and through diversity. 

Another distinctive element in our work is to be 
found in our attitude toward non-Christian peoples. 
Unitarians have never taken much interest in the 
business called ‘‘carrying the gospel to the heathen.” 
We have not sympathized with the motives that were 
originally the propelling force behind the traditional 
appeals for foreign missions. We have never dis- 
covered that an understanding of the doctrine of the 
Trinity or an acceptance of the articles of the West- 
minster Confession is essential to our own or any- 
body else’s salvation. While we have not the same © 
motives for engaging in the work of Foreign Missions — 
we have never been inclined to indulge in criticism. | 
We have recognized the moral value in the self- 
sacrificing zeal of both the missionaries themselves and 
of those who support them at home. The world 
would be the poorer without the stories of heroic de- 
votion which are associated with missions. But long 
ago the liberal churches proposed and in some small 
measure practiced the method of foreign missionary 
work which is in this very year being so warmly and 
universally debated in all the great Christian com- 
munions as the result of the Laymen’s Survey of 
Missions in, the Orient, published under the title 
“Rethinking Missions.’ Long ago we adopted a 
method of work which did not concern itself with 
pointing out the defects of the non-Christian systems 
of faith, but which sought the good and the true in 
them. We humbly recognize that our own faith is not 
the only witness of divine realities. So we have tried 
to.discover how men of other races and traditions have 
looked at the great problems of life. We want to 
know what is their conception of their relation to the 
mysterious powers that are manifested in the universe. 
What laws have they found written in nature and 
human nature, and how far have they succeeded in 
lifting the veil that hides the future? We want not 
so much to convert as to confer. 

Finally, our distinctive mission is in the content } 
of our spiritual affirmation. It is the affirmation of 
the present life of God in the present life of man. What 
this restless age most needs is the reassertion of the 


at 
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of vision, and unconquerable heroism of soul. 


light of a comprehensive ideal. 
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authority of the spiritual verities. It needs to be 
‘reminded that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom, that the statutes of the Lord stand fast, that 
the law of the Lord is perfect and unshakable, that 
His mercy endureth forever. It is our peculiar hap- 
piness that we can affirm a Christian faith at once 
simple, rational, cheerful, and vivifying. It is our 
privilege to reaffirm the profound and penetrating 


_ laws of the spiritual life, to hold up the ideals that will 


inflame and transform; to keep alight the torch of 
truth which guides the steps of stumbling men along 
new paths of discovery, of duty, and delight. I have 
always liked what Dr. Edward Everett Hale—a typi- 
cal Unitarian if there ever was one—wrote: 


I always knew God loved me and I was always 
grateful to Him for the world he placed mein. I always 
liked to tell Him so. . . . To live with all my might 
seemed to me easy: to learn where there was so much 
to learn seemed pleasant and almost of course: to lend 


a hand, if one had a chance, natural: and if one did this, 

why, he enjoyed life because he could not help it, and 

without proving to himself that he ought to enjoy it. 

: . A child who is early taught, as I was, that he is 

God’s child, that he may live and move and have his 

being in God, and that he has, therefore, infinite strength 

at hand for the conquering of any difficulty, will take 

life more happily, and will probably make more of it, 

than one who is told that he is born the child of wrath 

and incapable of good. 

A truly liberal church helps thus to put people 
into right relations with God. That means living out 
that part of the life of God that is hidden in the mys- 
tery of our being;. that means attaching our lives to 
the great, permanent causes and ideals, striving for 
justice, for freedom to think and to be, for brother- 
hood and unity; that means being taken out of our 
selfish aims and petty purposes, out of the accidents of 
time and place, and consciously allying ourselves with 
the eternal sources of power. 


Rammohan Roy and the Modern Age’ 


Rabindranath Tagore 


S@IAMMOHAN ROY inaugurated the modern 
age in India. He was born at a time when 
our country, having lost its link with the in- 

2 most truths of its being, struggled under a 
crushing load of unreason, in abject slavery to cir- 
cumstance. In social usage, in politics, in the realm 


2) 
a 
a 
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) of religion and art, we had entered the zone of un- 
~ creative habit, of decadent tradition, and ceased to 


exercise our humanity. In this dark gloom of India’s 


degeneration Rammohan rose up, a luminous star in 


the firmament of India’s history, with prophetic purity 
He 
‘shed radiance all over the land; he rescued us from 
the penury of self-oblivion. Through the dynamic 
power of his personality, his uncompromising freedom 
of the spirit, he vitalized our national being with the 
urgency of creative endeavor, and launched it into the 
arduous adventure of realization. He is the great 
path-maker of this century, who has removed ponder- 
ous obstacles that impeded our progress at every step, 
and initiated us into the present era of world-wide 
cooperation of humanity. 

Rammohan belongs to the lineage of India’s 
great seers who age after age have appeared in the 
arena of our history with the message of eternal man. 


; India’s special genius has been to acknowledge the 
- divine in human affairs, to offer hospitality to all that 


is imperishable in human civilization, regardless of 
racial and national divergence. From the early dawn 


of our history it has been India’s privilege and also 


its problem, as a host, to harmonize the diverse ele- 
ments of humanity which have inevitably been brought 
to our midst, to synthetize contrasting cultures in the 
The stupendous 
structure of our social system with its intricate ar- 
rangement of caste, testifies to the vigorous attempt 
made at an early stage of human civilization to deal 


*An address delivered in the Senate House, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, at a prelim nary meeting observing the centenary of the 
death of Rammohan Roy. 


with the complexity of our problem, to relegate to 
every class of our peoples, however wide the cleavage 
between their levels of culture, a place in a cosmo- 


_ politan scheme of society. Rammohan’s predecessors, 


Kabir, Nanak, Dadu, and innumerable saints and 
seers of medieval India, carried on much farther 
India’s great attempt to evolve a human adjustment 
of peoples and races; they broke through barriers of 
social and religious exclusiveness and brought together 
India’s different communities on the genuine basis of 
spiritual reality. Now that our outworn social usages 
are yielding rapidly to the stress of an urgent call of 
unity, when rigid enclosures of caste and creed can no 
more obstruct the freedom of our fellowship, when 
India’s spiritual need of faith and concord between 
her different peoples has become imperative and seems 
to have aroused a new stir of consciousness throughout 
the land, we must not forget that this emancipation of 
our manhood has been made possible by the indomita- 
ble personality of the great unifier, Rammohan Roy. 
He paved the path for this reassertion of India’s in- 
most truth of being, her belief in the equality of man, 
in the love of the Supreme Person, who ever dwells in 
the hearts of all men and unites us in the bond of 
welfare. 

Rammohan was the only person in his time, in the 
whole world of man, to realize completely the sig- 
nificance of the modern age. He knew that the ideal 
of human civilization does not lie in the isolation of 
independence, but in the brotherhood of interde- 
pendence of individuals as well as of nations in all 
spheres of thought and activity. He applied this 
principle of humanity with his extraordinary depth of 
scholarship and natural gift of intuition, to social, 
literary and religious affairs, never acknowledging 
limitations of circumstance, never deviating from his 
purpose lured by distractions of temporal excitement. 
His attempt was to establish our peoples on the full 
consciousness of their own cultural personality, to 
make them comprehend the reality of all that was 
unique and indestructible in their civilization, and, 
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simultaneously, to make them approach other civili- 
zations in the spirit of sympathetic cooperation. With 
this view in his mind he tackled an amazingly wide 
range of social, cultural, and religious problems of our 
country, and through a long life spent in unflagging 
service to the cause of India’s cultural reassertion, 
brought back the pure stream of India’s philosophy 
to the futility of our immobile and unproductive na- 
tional existence. In social ethics he was an uncom- 
promising interpreter of the truths of human relation- 
ship, tireless in his crusade against social wrongs and 
superstition, generous in his cooperation with any re- 
former, both of this country and of outside, who came 
to our aid in a genuine spirit of comradeship. Un- 
sparingly he devoted himself to the task of rescuing 
from the debris of India’s decadence the true products 
of its civilization, and to make our people build on 
them, as the basis, the superstructure of an inter- 
national culture. Deeply versed in Sanscrit, he 
revived classical studies, and while he imbued the 
Bengali literature and language with the rich atmos- 
phere of our classical period, he opened its doors wide 
to the spirit of the age, offering access to new words 
from other languages, and to new ideas. To every 
sphere of our national existence he brought the sa- 
gacity of a comprehensive vision, the spirit of self- 
manifestation of the unique in the light of the universal. 


Let me hope that in celebrating his centenary we 
shall take upon ourselves the task of revealing to our 
own and contemporaneous civilizations the multi- 
sided and perfectly balanced personality of this great 
man. We in this country, however, owe a special 
responsibility, not only of bringing to light his varied 


contributions to the modern age, but of proving our — 


right of kinship with him by justifying his life, by 
maintaining in every realm of our national existence 
the high standard of truth which he set before us. 
Great men have been claimed by humanity by its 
persecution of them and wilful neglect. We evade 
our responsibility for those who are immeasurably 
superior to us by repudiating them. Rammohan 
suffered martyrdom in his time, and paid the price 
of his greatness. But out of his sufferings, his power 
of transmuting them to carry on further beneficent 
activities for the good of humanity, the modern age 
has gained an undying urge of life. If we fail him 
again in this day of our nation-building, if we do not 
observe perfect equity of human relationship offering 
uncompromising fight to all forms and conventions, 
however ancient they may be in usage, which separate 
man and man, we shall be pitiful in our failure, and 
shamed for ever in the history of man. Our futility 
will be in the measure of the greatness of Rammohan 
Roy. 


Intervention in Cuba 
Rayford W. Logan 


aie) HE issue in the Cuban imbroglio is squarely 
Y Bo} this: Do the presence of 7,000 Americans and 
4 Oe] the investment of a billion and a half dollars 
Sie} sive the American government the “right” 
to forbid Cubans from rebelling against a regime which 
means poverty and its accompanying miseries for 
hundreds of thousands of Cubans? Cuban vernacular 
newspapers charge that the sugarcane workers are 
paid from twelve to thirty cents a day—when they 
work—while American managers receive $700 a month. 
Even if the Cuban worked every day at the maximum 
wage, he would have to toil six and a half years in 
order to earn what the American gets in one month. 
When the writer was in Cuba immediately after 
Machado’s overthrow, the port workers openly ac- 
cused Matthew Molanphy, the American manager of 
the United Fruit Company, of paying $5,000 for the 
murder of Margarito Iglesias, a colored leader of the 
port workers. They demanded the expulsion of 
Molanphy for this reason as well as for the fact that, 
as they charged, he long refused to recognize their 
union, the existence of which was guaranteed by law. 
Is there any wonder that Molanphy narrowly missed 
being lynched by an enraged Cuban mob when he 
finally decided that it was expedient to leave? 

For years the American government supported 
Machado because he solemnly promised that, as long 
as he was president, there would never be a default on 
the American investments nor would a strike last more 
than twenty-four hours. When enough Cubans had 
been killed by his henchmen to discredit his regime 
even in America, we permitted his overthrow and 
hastily recognized a provisional government because 


it promised in substance to assure, by constitutional 
means, the safety of American investments. As soon 
as Cubans recognized this, they overthrew the de 
Cespedes government. Does anyone know how many 
of Machado’s henchmen were murdered by private 
individuals? Had de Cespedes really sought to stop 
these killings, he would have been overthrown more 
quickly than he was. The United States, in brief, was 
recognizing a government that was practically im- 
potent, a regime that tolerated some ten killings a day 
(including suicides to prevent being murdered). From 
this point of view, the new government seems no 
weaker than was that of de Cespedes. 

But the junta is accused of “radicalism,” of anti- 
Americanism. Above all, the leaders of the latest 
revolt were not hand-picked by Sumner Welles as de 
Cespedes had been, And so we have the impasse—a 
government agreeable to the United States is not 
likely to be acceptable to the Cuban people, a govern- 
ment expressing the will of the most underprivileged 
Cubans will hardly be recognized by the United States. 
Whatever reason we invoke, whether it be the Monroe 
Doctrine, the Platt Amendment, or the protection of 
the life and property of Americans; whatever the 
method we use, whether it be mediation, a warlike 
demonstration, or the landing of marines, we are 
placing the interests of Hershey, the United Fruit 
Company, and the Chase National Bank above those 
of Cubans. Just so long as we do so, four millions of 
Cubans must suffer because seven thousand Americans 
and a billion and a half dollars find themselves in an 
island in which nearly every important city can be 
blown to atoms by American warships. 
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HAVE been reading anew Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham’s impressive tribute to Edward Everett 
Hale, prepared for the Massachusetts Historical 
“| Society, and included in his volume “All 
| These,” with special interest in his survey of Dr. 
Hale’s great service for the peace cause. It prompts 
“new remembrance of Dr. Frothingham’s own lifelong 
devotion to that cause. 
2 It was a fitting and significant conjunction that 
| when Paul Revere Frothingham returned in 1900 to 
| his native Boston from his New Bedford pastorate for 
| the ministry to which he was to devote the remainder 
of his life, that ministry should be in the church of 
Channing, and at the same time that he was thus 
called to the Arlington Street Church, a call was 
waiting for him from the South Congregational 
Church, the church of Edward Everett Hale. William 
Ellery Channing and Edward Everett Hale were the 
two greatest peace preachers in the history of the 
\ American pulpit. It was in Channing’s study that 
_ the Massachusetts Peace Society was organized in 
_ 1815; and his peace addresses, which are published in 
a volume together, were unmatched in influence until 
_ Dr. Hale, before and during the first Hague Confer- 
ence, stirred our peace party, at the Mohonk Arbi- 
tration Conferences, in his own pulpit, and on the 
public platform, by his powerful and urgent demand 
that the nations of the world must be organized as 
_ our federal union is organized, and that this was the 
road, and the only road, to peace. 
Paul Revere Frothingham himself gives con- 
 spicuous place to this aspect of Dr. Hale’s broad ac- 
tivities in his memorial tribute to Dr. Hale read before 
_ the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1922. No 
man honored Dr. Hale more deeply than Dr. Froth- 
_ ingham through his life; and he honored him for 
nothing more than for his preeminent and untiring 
service for the cause of peace. It was another aus- 
- picious conjunction by which the Historical Society 
assigned to Dr. Frothingham the preparation of its 
- memorial to Dr. Hale. 
3 Standing as he did for twenty-five years in 
_ Channing’s pulpit, the thought was ever present to 
_ him, and ever sacramental, that that pulpit had a 
double consecration to the gospel of the Prince of 
_ Peace, which became to him so commanding a feature 
_ of the Christian inspiration and appeal. 
€ I was first drawn to Paul Revere Frothingham by 
his winning personality and his consecrated spirit; 
‘ 
N 


= 


and when I went to give addresses for him, as I did 
_ more than once, at his New Bedford church, I do not 
recall that they were peace addresses; I think they 
had to do with history and political reform. It was 
not until he came to Boston in 1900, just as I was 
helping Edwin Ginn to establish the World Peace 
Foundation, that I found out what an ardent peace 
advocate he was and what earnest, practical and 
‘persistent help he brought. I think of one meeting 
of Unitarian young men devoted to the Peace Cause, 
etime during his early days at Arlington Street 
Shureh, at which we were together the after-dinner 


Te 


~ Paul Revere Frothingham and the Peace Cause 


; Edwin D. Mead 


speakers, and he concentrated his speech almost 
entirely upon Channing. His devotion to the peace 
cause grew stronger year by year. He felt with David 
Low Dodge, founder of the old New York Peace 
Society, the first Peace Society in the world, that 
“war is inconsistent with the religion of Jesus Christ’’; 
he felt with Immanuel Kant that it is inconsistent with 
“political order’; he felt that it is inconsistent with 
public economy, with justice, with sobriety, and with 
the welfare and advance of struggling humanity; and 
he gave ever stronger and more constant expression 
to this conviction, in sermons, addresses, and associa- 
tion with his fellowmen. 

In 1914, on the eve of the World War, which none 
of us divined, he went, as we went, to the International 
Church Peace Congress at Constance. It was the 
first such congress ever held. It was twenty years 
too late. It met just as the cannon broke, met on the 
first day of August, the day before Germany declared 
war with Russia. Two hundred delegates were ex- 
pected, but less than one hundred reached Constance, 
including thirty Americans. When Mrs. Mead and I 
arrived on the Saturday night, we found Dr. Froth- 
ingham and his wife before us, the only others from 
Boston, at the great Hotel Insel, made ever from the 
old monastery where John Huss was tried and con- 
demned five centuries before. On Sunday we were 
officially advised that we must leave the next morning, 
and our train was safeguarded to Cologne, and we 
resumed our conference in London, just as England 
herself entered the war. 

The war taught Dr. Frothingham with new power, 
what Dr. Hale and the great American peace prophets 
for a century had taught, that there was no peace for 
the world except through the organization of the 
world; and no one hailed more warmly than he Wood- 
row Wilson’s founding of the League of Nations. At 
the first meeting of the Assembly of the League at 
Geneva, in 1920, he was present; and he continued to 
go to Geneva, I think, each summer as long as he 
lived. 

He went as no mere spectator. He went as an 
anxious and hopeful student of the foundation which 
he believed had in it the promise and potency of po- 
litical salvation for mankind; and each autumn, when 
he came home, he published in a Boston newspaper a 
long article upon his observations, the sure and steady 
progress of the League, and the momentous impor- 
tance of American cooperation. No other Boston 
minister rendered such service. While others doubted, 
he was confident, and his unremitting faith made him 
unremitting in his efforts. 

Once to every man and nation comes some great 
cause. The great cause in Lincoln’s time was the war 
against slavery. The great cause in our time is the 
war against war; and it is by our faith and our faith- 
fulness in this one great cause that history will judge 
us. 

Paul Revere Frothingham had the faith and the 
faithfulness, the clear vision and the brave obedience 
to the vision. 
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RAMMOHAN ROY 

_ May 22, 1772—-September 27, 1833 
CROSS the interval of a century of time and ten 
thousand miles of space The Register salutes 
today on the centenary of his death Raja 
Rammohan Roy, the “Maker of Modern India,” and 
prints with warm approval the glowing tribute of 

Rabindranath Tagore to his great compatriot. 

In the history of religious progress Rammohan 
Roy occupies a unique place. A native of Asia, the 
birthplace of world religions, he was not, like Mo- 
hammed, Buddha or Jesus, the founder of a new 
religion, but was profoundly impressed by the con- 
tribution which each of the three great religions, 
Hinduism, Christianity, and Islam, under whose com- 
bined influence he grew to manhood, had made to the 
totality of religious truth. In order that he might 
understand this contribution better he mastered the 
original languages in which the sacred books of these 
religions were written, Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, 
Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, Aramaic, and became, as he 
was described by Sir Monier Williams, ‘‘the first 
earnest-minded investigator of the science of Com- 
parative Religion that the world has produced.” 

His investigations taught him that each of these 
faiths declared that ‘‘the love of man as man was the 
authentic expression of the love of God.” The 
Brahmo Samaj, of which he was the founder, was open 
to all “who, by whatever name, would acknowledge 
some Principle in the Universe, the need of meditation 
on that Principle as good, and the love and service of 
man as the guiding Principle of the conduct of life.” 
£o hospitable were his mind and heart that to Mo- 


hammedans he seemed a Mohammedan, to Hindus a 
Hindu, and to Christians a Christian. But though 
he liked to speak of himself as a Unitarian Hindu, he 
did not look forward to the conversion of the ad- 
herents of one of these religions by another, or to their 
ultimate merger. He believed instead that each 
should be permitted to advance along the line of its 
own historic continuity toward its own goal, and 
that by helpful contact and assimilation they should 
grow toward a common, but ever advancing, ideal. 
Thus he anticipated by just a hundred years the 
brilliant report which a company of distinguished 
Christian laymen have recently given to the world in 
their epoch-making volume, ‘‘Rethinking Missions.” 

Fittingly has it been written by his English biog- 
rapher: ““Rammohan Roy stands in history as the 
living bridge over which India marches from her un- 
measured past to her incalculable future. He was the 
arch which spanned the gulf that yawned between 
ancient caste and modern humanity, between super- 
stition and science, between despotism and democracy, 
between polytheism and theism .... He leads the 
way from the orientalism of the past, not to but 
through Western culture, to a civilization which is 
neither Western nor Eastern, but something vastly 
larger and nobler than both.” 

F.C. Southworth. 


* * 


THE SPIRIT OF TRUSTEESHIP 


N obscure young Eastern lawyer received from 

a large Midwestern law firm this letter: 

Mr. John Smith of your city has a claim against 

our clients, the Richard Roe Company. We enclose 

our check payable to your order for $50,000. Please 

convert it into cash and make a tender of it to Mr. 

Smith. If he accepts, obtain a release for our client. 

If he rejects, kindly return it. 

That was all. The young Easterner had never 
heard of his big Western brothers. He did not know 
how they had heard of him. They had sent him a 
check for more money than he had ever handled be- 
fore, and had asked him to spend it or return it. 

Perhaps it is only a mental attitude, but it is a 
vital one. There is something in it which goes far 
beyond the faithful handling of money. It involves 
one of the finest elements in human character. It 
necessitates placing the safety and welfare and hap- 
piness of others ahead of ourselves. It demands in- 
telligent, conscientious self-sacrifice. 

Perhaps no profession has been more universally 
criticized than has that of the law. In times of per- 
sonal need or family stress, the old family lawyer is 
usually the first confidant of those in trouble, and in 
times of public calamity it is the eminent members of 
this profession who are looked to to save the city, the 
state, and the nation. And all of this because, in 
every instance, the problems, private or public, are 
approached in this spirit of trusteeship. 

Is there not something in it of value for all of us? 
What would the world be like if we should tackle our 
daily tasks in this spirit? What effect would such an 
approach have upon organized religion? What power 
would we add to our churches if the first concern of 
every one of our ministers was the trusteeship of all 
the souls entrusted to his care, and if all of our people 
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uld place service to others ahead of selfish aims? 
e have described it as the spirit of trusteeship. One 
who was nota lawyer described it thus: “He who would 
ve his life must lose it.’ 

Percy W. Gardner. 


* * 


THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL 


HE movement called Modernism played havoc 
with the documentary foundations of Catholic 
orthodoxy. Not only in Scripture, but also in 

1e history of dogmas and sacraments, it left disastrous 

les in the iron wall of traditional theology. But the 

_ Modernists meant always, at least those in the Catholic 

Church did, not to ruin but to re-create. They main- 

_ tained that the essential Catholic idea was dear to them 

and priceless to mankind. What they destroyed, they 

Said, was not Catholicism but Vaticanism, that is, one 

“rigid formulation of Catholicism which had made the 

unlawful and impossible claim that it was the only 

‘form. Catholicism, they protested, was too beautiful 

and profound to be chained up in the cage of dogmatic 
formulations which are pulverized by historical study; 
or to be imprisoned in a polity which is a peril to 

‘human freedom. Catholicism in essence, they held, 

“was psychologically invincible, socially magnificent, 

-and spiritually incomparable. Psychologically, Ca- 
holicism rests upon the sacramental idea, that is, that 

things visible are signs of things invisible; that ma- 

teriality is not opaque but translucent; that the world 
is the reverse side of a tapestry, in itself not beautiful 
but hinting at and symbolizing the glorious design on 
the other side. Socially, Catholicism is a principle of 
order and fellowship holding the ages in its vast em- 
race, keeping the past in the present but not sacri- 
ficing the present to the past, creating a unity by per- 
fecting the units, not by cultivating the units so as 

_anarchically to destroy the unity. And spiritually 

‘Catholicism sets the soul in the presence of the mighty 

Mystery and allows that Mystery to speak to it, so 

‘producing the solemnity which is the native air of 

adoration, and a noble elevation and high dignity for 

which souls wearied with flatness and worn out with 
eclamation are hungered. 

These qualities of a Catholic faith, they held, are 

Bresistible, No advance in knowledge can weaken 

them; no changes in the machinery of civilization can 

ake them antiquated. And my own opinion is that 

t is just these presentations of the Catholic idea that 

e winning converts today. In none of the auto- 

biographies of more or less distinguished recent con- 

verts and apologists that I have read have I discovered 

y genuine study of the Scriptural basis of orthodoxy 
yx of any other pertinent historical question. In 
these points they are all weak, Delaney, Orchard, Fry, 

Chesterton, Maritain, and in his day Newman. But 

what they insist upon is the anarchy and spiritual 

reariness of Liberalism, the wordiness and fussiness 

f Protestantism, the spiritual vacuity of all the va- 

ieties of psychological and philosophical substitutes 

or religion which are now agitating so many haunted 
eads. Over against this they place Catholicism, his- 
rically-minded, socially ordered, sacramentally mov- 
ig, spiritually majestic, religiously stately and sure. 
‘Catholicism they find drama, poetry, beauty, his- 


i 
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tory, unity, and Christ the mysterious as very near, 
holding in his hand the golden key to the last Mystery 
of all. This I think is the fundamental, reason for 
the Catholic revival. It is a rising up of man’s inmost, 
ageless soul, not a cultivation of that part of the soul 
which we call intellect. It is a hunger and thirst, not 
an effort for historical exactitude or critical accuracy. 
It is the rush of starved and imaginatively beggared 
exiles for home, for splendor, for warmth, for God as 
more than a romantic conjecture, for Christ as more 
than an ethically admirable citizen of Palestine. 

It is indeed extraordinary to see how the Modern- 
ists, who were strangled and cast out, laid the very 
basis for many of the conversions that are now taking 
place. It is Catholicism as they understood it, not 
the Vaticanism which they despised, which is today 
speaking its irresistible word to men like Dr. Orchard. 
The day may come when they will feel in their turn the 
oppression of Vaticanism. But they take the risk, so 
great is the gain. 

Let Liberalism learn that the soul of man is very 
deep and wonderful, the determiner of history at last. 
If Liberalism is too haughty to learn it,—well, there’s 
a destiny that is very harsh to the haughty. 

William L. Sullivan. 


* * 


“WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR?” 


N an address delivered a year ago, during the na- 
tional campaign for Community Chests, Dr. 
George R. Vincent characterized the immense 

amount of hard work and sacrificial generosity which 
the campaign involved as “‘vicarious neighborliness’’— 
our modern equivalent for the simple, spontaneous 
sharing of one another’s troubles that was possible in 
a world organized on the basis of neighborhoods. 

As we approach another campaign, there is even 
more reason than last year to emphasize the need for 
the neighborly spirit. The immense scale on which 
the new industrial order is being planned, and the 
entrance of the federal government into the field of 
relief work on so broad a basis, will inevitably tend: to 
shift the emphasis from small units to large ones. It 
is significant that President Roosevelt, in his address 
to the leaders of the Community Chest movement a 
few days ago, urged with characteristic vigor that the 
local organizations should consider themselves charged 
with primary responsibility for the alleviation of 
suffering within their own borders, and that they 
should appeal to state or federal authorities only when 
all local resources have been exhausted. 

Religion teaches the duty of loving our neighbor, 
and extends the area of that obligation across all the 
artificial frontiers of creed, class, nationality, and race. 
Sometimes the insistence upon giving so wide a mean- 
ing to the term neighbor has misled us into forgetting 
the fundamental quality of neighborliness—its close 
and intimate relationship. Mrs. Jellaby is the classic 
example. In these days of world-wide thinking and 
planning, it is easy to overlook the rightful claims of 
the little units of human society that are our immediate 
concern. We need to ask ourselves the elementary 
questions—‘‘Who is my neighbor?” and “What does it 
mean to be a good neighbor?” 

; Frederick M. Eliot. 
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Religion Tried by Jury at League Convention 


Eastern Laymen in Unique and Successful Program at Petersham, Mass. 


Laymen who attended the Eastern 
Convention of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League at Petersham, Mass., September 
15-17, carried away a vivid memory of 
one of the most unique and successful 
of that organization. . The 
feature that set this meeting apart from 


gatherings 


all others of its kind was a “‘jury”’ of seven 
laymen and one clergyman who considered 
the evidence for and against religion as an 
effective motivating force in the affairs of 
men. 

The success of the convention lay not 
only in the extraordinary interest with 
which the delegates heard and occasionally 
participated in this thought-provoking 
discussion by the “jury panel.” It lay 
also in the high order of the scheduled ad- 
dresses and the searching questions that 
followed them. And the session on League 
chapter problems and programs, led by 
Malcolm C. Rees, the administrative vice- 
president, was successful in arousing a 
lively exchange of helpful exper’ences and 
suggestions. 


The ‘jury panel” was an integral part ° 


of a program devoted to the general theme 
of ‘The Problems of Life as Recast by 
The whole 
question of the social value of the church 


Our Recent Experiences.” 


was involved in the discussion on the 
taxation of church property by Professor 
Arthur N. Holcombe of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who is a member of a special 
Unitarian commission studying this ques- 


tion, and who opened the program Friday 
afternoon. He was followed by Hugh 
Nixon, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Teachers Federation, who considered the 
serious matter of the status of the public 
schools and the teaching profession in a 
time of retrenchment in public expendi- 
tures. President J. Edgar Park treated 
of the baffling process of teaching and 
learning in his address Friday night. 

The panel discussion occupied the entire 
Saturday morning session. Edwin S. 
Smith, commissioner of labor for Massa- 
chusetts, talked Saturday afternoon on 
some of the issues involved in, and results 
likely to accrue from, the National Re- 
covery Administration codes relating to 
labor. That evening Sanford Bates, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Prisons of the 
United States, presented a picture of prog- 
ress in the correctional field. Then, Presi- 
dent Herbert C. Parsons of the League re- 
viewed all that had gone before and con- 
cluded with a brief exposition of the duty 
of religious laymen to ‘‘the enlarging com- 


munity.” Both in this summary and in 
his comments on the addresses President 
Parsons skillfully helped to make clear the 
essential unity and continuity of the pro- 
gram with reference to the convention 
theme. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister of 
King’s Chapel in Boston, Mass., preached 
the convention. sermon on “‘Politics, Pa- 
triotism and Religion.” 

Presiding as “foreman’”’ over the panel 
was William Roger Greeley, Boston, Mass., 
architect and an honorary vice-president 
of the League; and the other “jurors” 
were Percy W. Gardner, Providence, R. I., 
lawyer and an honorary vice-president; 
Frederic H. Fay, Boston engineer and 
member ot the League’s Council; Larry S. 
Davidow, lawyer, of Detroit, Mich., and 
member of the Council; Thomas R. Har- 
ney of St. Louis, Mo., chemist and a 
Council member; Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the Department of Social Re- 
lations of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; President Parsons, executive officer 
of the Massachusetts Child Council; and 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, minister of the 
First Church in Dedham, Mass. 

Speaking on religion as it has influenced 
jurisprudence, Mr. Gardner declared that 
jurisprudence is a reflection of the religion 
of a people, and that “‘without religion our 
statutes are absolutely valueless, and only 
as religion in its pure sense raises the ideals 
and the standards and the motives of 
people can jurisprudence be improved.” 
Mr. Fay cited the Rotary and other service 
clubs and the passage of the Securities Act 
as evidences that the standards of business 
are being raised by the principles of pure 
religion as taught by Jesus. Mr. Davidow 
held that religion had been put to work too 
little in industry, where the law of the 
jungle prevails and where the man who 
attempts to apply religion is driven out of 
business. To be effective here, religion 
must work through organized opinion and 
activity, through legislation and other- 
wise. President Parsons commented that 
legislation of this kind, far from putting a 
restriction on the man who is religiously 
motivated, gives him freedom to apply his 
religion. Mr. Gardner dissented from Mr. 
Davidow’s statement on the ethics of 
business as practiced, declaring that in the 
great rank and file of business men there is 
‘not alone an enormous amount of hon- 
esty and integrity but a great deal of 
idealism.” 

The color of the discussion was changed 
for a time when Mr. Harney indicated that 
science had been helped by the religious 
concept of organization and plan in the 
universe. The greatest modern scientific 
discoveries and theories have been ad- 
vanced by men who held this concept. 
Also, science, once as dogmatic as ancient 
theology, has been compelled to come 


around to the position occupied by re- 
ligion for thousands of years, that “we 
cannot weigh and measure and feel and 
touch eternal truth,” that “the real truths 
of the universe are intangibles with which 
science cannot deal.” 

In the international field, said Dr. Dex- 
ter, we tend to be discouraged by how little 
religion seems to have promoted peace. 
But, after all, nations are relatively at 
peace within themselves, whereas once 
they were split up into warring clans; and 
religion has virtually ceased to be an in- 
citement to international conflict. The 
indictment of religion here is that it has 
not done more. 

Religion, declared Mr. Parsons, is at the 
heart of all advances that have been made 
in social relation between man and man 
as they live together in the community. 
The most glorious development due to the 
religious impulse has been the advance from 
the ‘‘charity” motive in service to the . 
recognition of the rights of men, the ser- — 
vice to the less favored on the level of 
brotherhood, rather than a “hand-me- 
down”’ from a superior level. 

Mr. Rutledge pointed out that religion 
must be thought of in its personal as well 
as social sense. “The character of the in- 
dividuals,” he said, ‘‘will be reflected in 
the society which they create,’ and re- 
ligion has had a profound influence upon 
perfecting individual character. Brother- 
hood is the natural result of an inner re- i 
ligious vision and sense. 

During the debate as to whether the “‘de- — 
fendant”’ was guilty or not guilty, Mr. 
Gardner pointed out that the two men who 
had differed most, he and Mr. Davidow, — 
were at one in possessing the religious im- 
pulse that protests against the wrongs of 
the present economic situation and seeks to © 
correct them. They differ only as to 
methods of righting the wrongs. The en- — 
tire discussion, carried on by men of widely 
divergent theological and social views, was _ 
an impressive demonstration of the essen- 
tial unity in diversity among Unitarians. — 

The verdict, as finally reported by Mr. 
Greeley, declared that, although religion 
had been found to be weak, and had been 
‘“‘masqueraded in many forms which tended 
to undermine society,’”’ leniency should be 
shown toward the “defendant” as toward — 
“any other accused party who by reason of — 
enforced unemployment has not been able — 
to do his full part.” The verdict reviewed — 
the various fields covered by the discussion _ 
to show that the “defendant” had played a — 
part as a beneficial agent and had worked, ~ 
sometimes slowly and inéeffectively but 
surely and unintermittently, toward better 
and better things for mankind. 

In the first of the principal program ad- _ 
dresses, Professor Holcombe impartially 
presented facts and factors in the com- 
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plicated question of the church’s exemption 
from taxation. Such exemption, he said, is 
an indirect method of subsidy. Perhaps 
it is illogical, in view of the separation of 
church and state. But, in the light of the 
social benefits rendered by the church and 
the disastrous effects that would ensue 
from taxing its property, he felt that the 
proposal should not be pushed. 

In a period of retrenchment, said Mr. 
Nixon, the schools deserve a preferred posi- 
tion, for, although roads can wait, “youth 
cannot halt in the process of growth to 
await a better day.”” He exposed the in- 
consistency of persons who assail modern 
subject matters of education while de- 
-manding all the modern physical con- 


That Socrates or Zarathustra is in the end 
the only one who can ever teach us any- 
thing. The schools and universities are 
shrines dedicated to his mystic presence.’’ 

It was a revelation to many of the men 
that there is prospect of an international 
forty-hour week for workers. Commission- 
er Smith reported that a draft convention 
of the International Labor Office is ex- 
pected to offer this proposal to the nations 
during the coming year. The N. R. A., he 
said, may give new life to capitalism, or it 
may be the entering wedge for more so- 
cialized and governmental control of in- 
dustry. 

Packed with figures and facts and re- 
inforced with photographs, Mr. Bates’s 


the amount yet to be realized through 
special memberships, if the current year’s 
budget is to be met. The ending of “‘spirit- 
ual unemployment”’ among the men of the 
chapters was urged in various ways by Mr. 
Rees and by Ival McPeak, secretary of the 
League. Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster 
of Proctor Academy, reported increased 
enrgilment of boarding pupils at the 
school. At a previous session, Rev. Earl 
C. Davis, president of the trustees of 
The Register and minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Petersham, had called attention 
to the special trial subscription offer. 

At the meeting of the Council of the 
League, Mr. Rees recalled that the League 
Week at the Shoals this past summer had 


These were Guest Speakers at the Eastern Convention Sessions 


J. EDGAR PARK 
“Can anyone teach us any- 
thing?’”’ asked the presi- 
A dent of Wheaton College 


veniences. He showed how the profes- 
sional status of teaching had been lowered 
during the depression, citing among the 
symptoms the tendency in many places to 
_regard school positions “‘as a proper device 
for taking care of local persons who need 
work.” The cost of education has been 
complained of, but it is an investment in 
_ better citizenship, and we spend much more 
for frivolous luxuries. Last year Massa- 
chusetts spent 5.3 cents per day per capita 
of population for her public schools. 
“You must be two people to learn,’ said 
- President Park, “one to ask yourself ques- 
tions, another to try to find the answer to 
them. Most of the wisest people of his- 
tory have created another self in themselves 
as Plato created Socrates and Nietzsche 
created Zarathustra—someone to work 
your mind on inside yourself, someone to 
raise difficulties in your favorite theories, 
someone inside yourself to cast doubt on 
your dearest prejudices, someone to ask you 
what you remember in the page you have 
just read, someone to laugh at you. We 
learn when this dialogue begins to go on 
within ourselves, foreing us to accuracy and 
breadth and soundness and taste, out to 
our utmost and our best. You get very 
“hear to religion when you recognize within 
urself your own Socrates or Zarathustra. 


EDWIN 8S. SMITH 
He saw the possibility of 
an international forty- 
hour week 


SANFORD BATES 
The code by prisoners 
most significant advence 

in fifty years’’ 


portrayal of progress in prison work, par- 
ticularly that under federal drection, was 
heartening to those who have been unduly 
influenced by moving pictures of peniten- 
tiary life. The code of fair practices adopt- 
ed by the prisoners, he declared, ‘‘was the 
most significant advance in prison work in 
fifty years.” Three years ago there were 
4,000 men under federal probation; now 
there are 30,000, with only ten percent oJ 
failures this year. 

World problems, declared Mr. Parsons, 
are not remote concerns. Their ultimate 
solutions are in the character of the peoples 
of the various countries. A good world 
citizen is a good neighbor. The priceless 
benefit of this association of laymen is 
that we are making ourselves better ci i- 
zens, better neighbors. 

Besides the Friday evening session on 
chapter affairs, the Sunday morning meet- 
ing was devoted to the League-at-large. 
First, greetings were received by telegram 
from the Women’s Alliance and extended 
from the Young People’s Religious Union 
by Bradford Gale, the president. His 
words led to a discussion of ways of “‘bridg- 
ing the age gap’ between membership and 
activity in the Y. P. R. U. and in the 
League. Henry R. Scott, chairman of the 
League’s Finance Committee, reported on 


HUGH NIXON 
“the Schools expensive? 
much more for frivolous 


ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 
Exemption of church property 
from taxation may be 
illogical, but— 


We spend 


luxuries 


been the only Star Island conference to 
have an increase in registration. The 
Council voted that a Mid-Western con- 
vention be held annually with Chicago, 
Tll., as the place in each alternate year 

The delegates had been welcomed at: the 
outset by A. D. Sa’keld, president of the 
Petersham chapter, and were guests of 
the church and chapter at the service 
Sunday morning. Mr. Davis conducted 
the service, assisted by Mr. Perkins. 

“Real patriotism and real religion as 
expressions of faith in an ideal are closely 
akin,”’ said Mr. Perkins in concluding his 
sermon. ‘‘They both belong to that margin 
of time and thought in which we do not 
habitually dwell but whither we repair at 
intervals of our busy humdrum lives. In 
that margin a!l human progress that has 
ever been achieved had its origin. So 
there are times when a sense of obligation 
to our country and love for our land over- 
whelms us, when the economic, political, 
spiritual salvation of our republic is a 
beatific vision. Faith in that vision ex- 
pressed in a life obedient to it is patriotism. 
So there are moments when Truth, Beauty, 
Goodness, Righteousness, the Holy Spirit, 
God, blaze with reality upon our sight. 
Faith in the vision of those moments ex- 
pressed in a life obedient to it is religion.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OUR CHILDREN AND THE MOVIES 


Our Movie Made Children. By 
Henry James Forman. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 288 pp. $2.50. 


The Motion Picture Research Council, of 
which former President Lowell has become 
the head, and which is financed by the 
Payne Fund, has for some time been con- 
ducting an investigation of motion pic- 
tures and the young. The findings have 
been ‘‘popularized’”’ by Henry James For- 
man in a single volume, and conclusions 
drawn which no doubt the facts warrant 
but which are rather more energetically 
stated than is the custom of scholars. 

Like most investigations of a similar 
nature, this one discovered a number of 
things which everybody knew before, such 
as the fact that a high percentage of movies 
are concerned with crime and sex. It also 
discovered that of the estimated 77,000,000 
movie goers per week in the United 
States, about 87 per cent are minors, 
and nearly half of that 37 per cent are 
thirteen years old or under. For purposes 
of “control,” children who did not go to 
the movies were sought in various com- 
munities, but no group of them could be 
found. The ‘‘control’’ had to be estab- 
lished with children who didn’t go so often 
as the other groups. Apparently a large 
percentage of the juvenile population of 
this great and glorious land gets its enter- 
tainment from the screen. 

This has at least two major results. It 
keeps the pictures juvenile in language and 
often no more than adolescent in appeal, 
and it fills the minds of the very young with 
pictures of crime, lust, and the like. Where 
the investigation has scored most heavily 
is in showing by extended tests that even 
young children retain the next day within 
20 per cent as much as their elders of what 
they saw on the screen, and still worse, 
that a month later they recall much more 
of the picture than their elders. In other 
words, the juvenile population of the 
country is growing up filled with things 
which no generation of our children ever 
received before. This is far more serious 
than the occasional incitation to crime and 
sex indulgence stimulated by the movies 
among the adolescents of our cities. 

As a fact-finding body, the present in- 
vestigators make no recommendations. 
No doubt Mr. Lowell will be faced with 
that task. Censorship certainly has not 
worked, and never will. The whole trouble 
is that for the first time in history an art is 
produced for consumption by juveniles 
and adults together. If the adults are to 
get any nourishment at all out of it, much 
of it will be unfit tor juvenile consumpfion. 
Being pictorial, being cheap, and being 
near home, the pictures lure the young 
even when most nearly adult; and we have 


the extraordinary spectacle of an entire 
family going together to the theater week 
after week regardless of the play. 

It would seem that the first task of the 
Council, in bettering conditions, is to get 
the facts in their full horror to all parents 
and try to persuade them to keep the chil- 
dren at home; and the second, to encourage 
proper juvenile films and persuade the 
theaters to show them. Proper films can 
be made for all ages, of course. Certainly 
any attempt to save our children by reduc- 
ing all pictures to the level of the child 
mind is doomed to failure, and would, if it 
succeeded, doom the pictures as an art. 
They are childish enough as it is! Mean- 
while, we suggest to all parent-teacher 
associations, and the like, a public study 
of this book by Mr. Forman. 

Walter Prichard Eaton. 


* * 
WAGNER 
Wagner. By W.J. Turner. Volume 3. 
“Great Lives’? series. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 143 pp. $.75. 


Mr. Turner’s past accomplishment in his 
lively weekly articles on music and in his 
provocative study of Beethoven is enough 
to guarantee a stimulating account of the 
life of Wa:ner. Those who are familiar 
with Mr. Turner’s preferences will not be 
surprised to find him deprecating Wagner 
in favor of Berlioz; nor will they be able to 
resist the suspicion that there is a little 
wishful thinking in the dictum that ‘‘we are 
witnessing the gorgeous fabric of Wagner’s 
music gradually crumbling into the dust.” 
Nevertheless, they will be grateful for this 
new book from his pen. 

As a study of Wagner, the musician and 
theorist, this book is, no doubt intention- 
ally, inadequate. ‘s a study of Wagner 
the man it is at the same time entertaining 
and penetrating, censorious and funda- 
mentally sound. Unfortunately, too many 
of the judgments on Wagner’s character are 
made to apply as well to his music. In 
some instances, we concur with the author; 
for example, when he says, ‘‘Wagner loved 
what was rich, sumptuous, ornate, and 
elaborate. The beauty of simplicity and 
economy did not appeal to him. He never 
kept anything in reserve, and whenever he 
was reticent it was only diplomacy.” But 
we doubt whether the suggestion that there 
is nothing in Wagner’s music but Wagner 
is validif Mr. Turner is right in saying that 
Wagner was “completely bogus.’ This 
judgment is not a chance phrase in the 
book, for we learn that ‘‘it becomes more 
and more clear when studying his life that 
being bogus through and through, being a 
profound humbug, a humbug to the very 
bottom of himself without reservation, 
without the faintest shadow of self-doubt- 
ing, he becomes, as it were, completely 


genuine. You can turn him inside out and 
he is everywhere the same, completely of a 
piece, having an integrity such as few men 
possess, the integrity of his genius, which is 
essentially a genius for fraud—brilliant, in- 
comparable and to many people, enchant- 
ing, fraud.”’ Sufficient evidence is given’ 
to vindicate this as a moral judgment, but 
hardly any to show that The Ring or 
Lohengrin or Die Meistersinger are frauds. 
Mr. Turner’s ethical standard strikes the 
reader as being incisively sound, especially 
with regard to Wagner’s mistakes in gender. 
This is something rare in the biography of 
artists. But by leaving his esthetic 
standard in an inexplicit state the author 
gives the impression that music criticism 
is either a | ranch of ethics or mere registra- 
tion of one’s preferences. And yet, the 
book is an excellent short biography. 
Particularly valuable are the frequent ex- 
cerpts from Wagner’s autobiography and 
letters. Jodie AX 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


Vagaries in Verse. By George Linnaeus 
Thompson. Published by the author. 93 
pp. $1.50. 

Our old friend, the genial minister of 
the Unitarian church in Dighton, Mass., 
has no small measure of the poetic gift. 
His verse, cast in a variety of poetic forms, 
reveals imagination, force, an abiding sense 
of beauty, deep faith, and strong sym- 
pathy for humankind. There is also humor 
as well as a sense of climax, well above the 
average. His poems cover a wide range 
of subjects, all well treated. We like best 
“The Reign of Law,” ““‘When I Am Gone,” 
“The Challenge,” and “The Rule of Sus- 
cess.’ All of them are rich in spiritual 
insight, incerity and wisdoms. 

APNE. 


The Lonely Fisherman. By Chapin 
Valentine. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 74 pp. $1.25. 

This is a little book for children. The 
atmosphere of the story is whimsical and 
reminiscent of Lewis Carroll, with an added 
and appealing touch of dreaminess. It 
can be read from a purely superficial point 
of view with great pleasure, but the beauty 
of the book is in its subtle expression of the 
truth that love flowers through kindness. 
Grown-ups will enjoy the ‘‘overtones” 
which may perhaps escape the less ex- 
perienced ears of the average child. 


A. eis 
Where Are the Dead? By Herbert G. 
Stockwell. Philadelphia: The John C. 


Winston Company. 295 pp. 

Here is a book which undertakes to 
answer the query ‘‘Where are the dead?” 
by the collection and presentation of a 
series of Bible texts. For anyone who takes 
the Bible literally as the word of God, this 
book may have some meaning and value. 
For the critical intelligence, however, it 
can have very little. 

R. B.D. 
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THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE 


0 the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Thomas Mott Osborne was a most 
_ respected resident of this city and one of 
its great benefactors. As a loyal life-long 
‘Unitarian, he held the respect of all with 
“whom he came in contact. He was an 
ops of Christian character. He de- 
voted his life and fortune to those who 
were unhappy and unfortunate. 
- As one of his fellow townsmen who 
_ knew him well and intimately, and there- 
fore loved him, it cuts in pretty deep to 
hear his unselfish life and work spoken of 
by Rev. Gerald R. FitzPatrick in such 
_ terms as ‘Mollycoddling after the manner 
of Thomas Mott Osborne,” as reported in 
your issue of July 20, in an account of 
“Cause of Crime is Topic at Worcester 
_ Conference.” 
It would seem, to say thé least, a very 
} unkind and unnecessary remark to make 
_ regarding Mr. Osborne, loved and respected 
the world around by thousands for his 
unselfish devoton to the unfortunate. 
P| Especially so if Mr. Fitzpatrick is of the 
_ same household of faith. 
Furthermore, a careful study of Mr. 
i} Osborne’s ideas, ideals, and attitude toward 
¢ those whose conduct had forfe ted thei: 
liberty would surely evidence one far re- 
~ moved from anything indicated by such a 
_ designation. 
4 William H. Harris. 
_, Auburn, N.Y. 
h * * 
a ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 


_ To the Editor of The Christian Register : 

_ It gives me great pleasure to read an 
_ easy solution of a difficult problem; it 
_ makes me almost feel I solved the problem 
} myself. The best example I have seen of 
this lately I find in the sermon of Rev. 
- William M. V. Hoffman, Jr., in The Chris- 
tian Register of August 24. 

We have only to “get straight on the 
fundamentals” and we ‘‘shall find our real 
agreement.” Altogether and entirely true, 
but who shall say what the fundamentals 
are? Does Father Hoffman mean that if 
one cannot accept the “fundamentals” of 
the Anglo-Catholic—that is what he sets 
forth in his sermon—he does not represent 
the “‘best type of Christianity’’? 

_ There are many different opinions of 
what constitutes the “fundamentals.” 
One man says he believes that even the 
commas i in the Bible were put in at the ex- 
press command of God. This particular 
kind of inspiration is a “fundamental’’ 
with him. Whoever does not accept it, 
is an infidel or an atheist. 

_ To quote Father Hoffman: ... . “the 
Man Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son 


——— . 


of the Father, whom God sent into the 
world... .” A little later Father Hoff- 


Letters to the Editor 


man speaks of Christ as “perfect Man, yet 
very God of very God,” and says: “File 
that fact, too.” 

I take it that the author means one must 
accept as “fundamental facts” the Virgin 
Birth and the Trinity. Then Unitarians 
cannot be included among those who con- 
stitute “the best type of Christianity,’ 
indeed, are not Christians, perhaps, in any 
sense. A Christian is sometimes defined as 
“one whose profession and life conform to 
the teaching and example of Christ.’ 
Many Unitarians meet the requirements 
laid down here, but could not qualify as 
representing “the best type of Christian- 
ity” in the opinion of Father Hoffman. 

Am I unfair in saying this sermon im- 
plies: “Accept my fundamentals and you 
represent the ‘best type of Christianity’; 
reject them, and the true Christian can 
have no fellowship with you?” Father 
Hoffman is too polite to put this into 
words, but he feels it as surely as does the 
extreme Fundamentalist who sends every 
one outside his own denomination to hell. 

Margaret McLaughlin. 

Flintville, Tenn. j 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I think you made a mighty poor choice 
in the main article in The Register of Au- 
gust 24—the sermon by Rev. William M. 
V. Hoffman, Jr. This mass of “‘platitudi- 
nous fundamentalism” doesn’t belong in a 
liberal church paper at all It might go in 
a Catholie or a Methodist church paper, 
but not for me. 

B.L. McCue. 

Colusa, Calif. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I am enclosing check for one year’s sub- 
scription, and take the occasion to ask a 
question, and make a comment. What 
was the purpose of printing the sermon by 
Rev. W. M. V. Hoffman, Jr., in the Au- 
gust 14 number of The Register? Was it 
contemplated that it would be of real in- 
terest to your readers, or was it just an 
exhibit of medieval thinking? 

In the article by Milen C. Dempster it is 
stated that the Roosevelt (Franklin D.} 
“administration is more intelligent and 
socially-minded than our recent previous 
leadership.’’ He does not even say that he 
thinks it is. 

Alfred L. Searle. 

Hartford, Conn. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I am sure that many Unitarians reading 
Rev. W. M. V. Hoffman’s sermon on “An- 
glo-Catholicism” in The Register of Au- 
gust 24 were aware, above everything else, 
of the differences between their point of 
view and his. I sympathize with their re- 
action, and wish myself that our Anglo- 


Catholic friends would tell us more clearly 
and convincingly what they mean in such 
a confusing statement as “Jesus Christ 
. is... . the complete setting forth, 
under the limitations of our humanity, of 
that transcendent God to whom we are all 
bound to respond.”” Their continuing use 
of such traditional phrases as “only-be- 
gotten Son,” and “perfect Man, yet very 
God of very God,” suggests to me concep- 
tions of inspiration and incarnation more 
restricted and mechanical than thoughtful 
Anglo-Catholies themselves can hold. 

As Liberals, however, we ought to be 
able to reach beyond these differences to 
appreciate the force, not only of Father 
Hoffman’s earnest plea for sincerity and 
humility in the Christian life, but also of 
his emphasis upon three fundamentals 
which are as essential for us as for Anglo- 
Catholics. For us, too, it is essential that: 
(1) The religious life is a response to that 
which ‘s already real in our world—namely, 
God. (2) Through our religious and moral 
experience we do know something about 
the spiritual nature and purpose of our 
world: God does reveal His character and 
will to men. (3) The Church, providing a 
society of worship, prayer and service, is 
essential as ‘‘our means of making an ade- 
quate response to .. . . God.” 

Freed from specifically Anglo-Catholic 
phraseology and inferences, these are the 
three spiritual postulates which Father 
Hoffman quite rightly stated to be basic 
for Christian faith and life. We have to 
believe that there is a Truth to be known, 
that there are ways of coming to know that 
Truth, and that only together can we find 
and follow those ways. 

I am grateful for having had opportunity 
to read Father Hoffman’s sermon. 

Frank O. Holmes. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

* * 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
A lady in my parish has been left alone, 
for the present in a large and comfortable 
house. She desires companionship and 
would be glad to give free lodging to a 
middle-aged or elderly lady who would 
share in the work and expense of light 
housekeeping. It is an opportunity for 
the right person to obtain delightful living 
quarters at very low cost. I shall be glad 
to give further information to interested 
inquirers. 
Henry Wilder Foote. 
Belmont, Mass. 
* * 
COMMENDING THE REGISTER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

By some good fortune the August 17 
number of The Christian Register came to 
my notice. I congratulate you on your 
excellent account of Judge Burns’ decision; 
but most especially on your fearless and 
able editorial. 

Ruth S. Goodwin. 
Portland, Me. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


You can only get 
rid of your enemies 
by making them your 
friends. 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


Proctor Academy opened September 14 
for its fifty-fourth year. Boys enrolled in 
the boarding department are distributed as 
follows: Columbus, Ohio, 1; San Francisco, 
Calif., 1; Washington, D. C., 1; New Jersey, 
1; Chicago, Ill., 1; New York City, 1; 
Vermont, 1; Rhode Island, 3; New Hamp- 
shire, 7; Massachusetts—Ayer, 1; Weslles- 
ley, 1; Wellesley Hills, 1; Watertown, 1; 
Rehoboth, 2; Winchester, 1; Everett, 1; 
Somerville, 1; Cambridge, 2; North Pem- 
broke, 1; Arlington, 1; Chestnut Hill, 1; 
Northampton, 1; Lexington, 1; Sharon, 2; 
Malden, 1; Medfield, 1; Taunton, 1; West 
Roxbury, 1. 

Some iron work done in the practical 
arts shop is on exhibition in the New 
Hampshire Building at the Eastern States 
Exposition in Springfield, Mass. Proctor 
cooperates with three other preparatory 
schools of the state at this exposition. 

The trustees met at the school on the 
opening day. They voted to meet once 
every month at the school during the 
present school year. 

Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell attended 
the annual Eastern Convention of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League at Petersham, 
Mass., September 15-17. 

A curtailed schedule of football games 
with outside schools will be carried on this 
fall. Emphasis is being put on “athletics 
for all.’”’ Boys are divided into various 
squads—playing football one day, soccer 
another, indoor games when the weather is 
poor, as well as having regular sessiosn of 
calisthenics. 

The Proctor Players are planning for a 
busy season with informal plays at the time 
of Parents’ Week-end, October 14-15, and 
again at Thanksgiving. During the winter 
term a long play will be prepared for pre- 
sentation both in Andover and in or near 
Boston. 

Among the “old boys” to return to the 
school recently are Juck Ruege of Hollis, 
L. I., Frederick B. Tolles, a sophomore at 
Harvard this year; Rob Chamberlain of 
New Britain, Conn; Horace Westwood, 
Jr., a student at the Crane Theological 
School, Tufts College. 

Of last year’s graduating class, five boys 
are enrolled at the University of New 
Hampshire, one boy is at Keene Normal 
School, another at the Castine Normal 
School, Castine, Me., and another is at 
Wentworth Institute. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. | 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among | 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- | 

tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 

Send contributions to | 

Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 


today. Association with the Uni- 


_ versity of Chicago adds to the 


School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


| President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


_Laymen’s League Chapters 


---have made men more church-conscious--- 
brought new men to the church---rendered 
organized, effective service to parish and 
community --- provided adult education in 
religious and social questions. 


Men! --- If your church has no chapter, let us help you 
organize one. If it has one, let us help you with its work 
and its problems. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains’ 


54th year opened September 13. Accredited by 
New England and other colleges. Preparation for 
Board Examinations. Graduates in 22 colleges. 
Practical Arts. Special preparation for Wentworth 
Institute. Junior School. All sports. Reasonable 
rates. Unitarian Auspices. Write Headmaster 


| Carl B. Wetherell, Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


BOSTON EVENING ALLIANCE 

“Friendship” meeting of the officers 
and members of the Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston, will take place at Whitney 
Homestead, Stow, Mass., Sept. 30, Oct. 1. 
Candlelight service the evening of Sept. 
30 will be conducted by Rev. C. H. Drum- 


mond. 
* * 


ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE 


The regular fall meeting of the New 
England Associate Alliance will be held 
in the Canton, Mass., Unitarian Church on 
Thursday, October 19, with the Canton 
and Sharon Alliances sharing the hospi- 
tality for the meeting. 

os * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


The noonday services at King’s Chapel 
in Boston, Mass., will be resumed Tuesday, 
October 3, at 12.15 p. m. To emphasize 
their interdenominational character, at the 
four services of the opening week repre- 
sentatives of four different denominations 
will preach. Tuesday, October 3, Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins, who begins at this time 


his duties as minister of King’s Chapel, will 
preach. The preachers for the rest of the 
week are: October 4, Dean Philemon F. 
Sturges, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston; 
October 5, Dr. Charles N. Arbuckle, First 
Baptist Church, Newton, Mass.; October 6, 
Dr. Russell H. Stafford, Old South Church. 

Music at these services will be arranged 
by Raymond C. Robinson, King’s Chapel 
organist and choirmaster, who gives a re- 
cital every Monday at the same hour. He 
will be assisted by violin and cello. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Ethel Warner has joined the staff 
of All Souls Unitarian Church in Greenfield, 
Mass., as parish secretary and director of 
religious education. 

Mrs. Katherine Newhall, a member of 
the Unitarian Church in Sterling, Mass., 
celebrated her 101st birthday September14. 

Rev. Gladys Townsend has resigned as 
minister of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church of Barre, Mass., effective Sep- 
tember 25. She plans to study a few months 
at the Pennsylvania School of Social Work. 
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_ The Editor has kindly permitted me to 
e a brief rejoinder to the objections 
d by Dr. Dewey and Dr. Brightman 

a the position presented in my article 

‘on “The Paradox of Ethical Naturalism.’’ 

_I can do no more than to take up a few 

points in summary fashion. In general I 

might say that the limitations of space 

could not but cause my original statement 
to be incomplete or cryptic at many points. 

On this account I was unable to deal with 

_ the important questions raised, for example 

in Dr. Brightman’s objection that I had 

not met the argument for the objectivity 
of values. Absence of any treatment of 
these questions is not necessarily indicative 
of “confusion” on my part, or that I was 
merely seeking ‘‘a device for allowing us to 
be ethical.”” Dr. Brightman must admit 
that lack of space at my disposal must have 
had something to do with this omission. 

‘No more’can I overcome this obstacle to 
/ completeness in this reply. 

_ If I understand him correctly, Dr. Dewey 
‘maintains that the conception of religion 
as that view under which the universe is 
ultimately governed by moral principles is 
false because it cannot be made compatible 
with the existence of evil. Now I person- 
ally believe that religion is so undermined 

by this incompatibility. But religious 
philosophers do not as a rule admit them- 
selves defeated by this argument, and they 
assimilate the fact of evil into their system 

_to their own satisfaction. What we are 

_eoncerned with here is not the question as 
to whether religion can ever be made a 
consistent doctrine for all men, but rather 
under what conception of religion men have 
actually operated, regardless of the logical 

scruples raised by sceptical philosophers. 

_Dr. Dewey and I may reject religion be- 
-eause of its metaphysical and logical de- 
Be sentios: but this rejection does not alter 

the conception underlying religious belief, 
nor does it dislodge the religious man from 
faith in the truth of his religion. 

Although it may appear from his state- 

ment that Dr. Dewey disagrees with the 

conception of religion advanced in my 
io this disagreement seems to vanish 
¢ look closely at a crucial sentence of 

Dr. Dewey. “I agree,’ writes Dr. Dewey, 
“that a tenable religion ought to make this 
claim for moral primacy.” This seems to 

e to mean precisely what I have been 

ing for, namely, that if we disregard 

names that people give to their beliefs 

(the name “religious humanist,” for in- 

tance), we shall determine whether they 

in essence religious according as they 
make the affirmation that moral values are 
ambodied in cosmic principles. It is be- 

e I maintain that the “religious human- 

do not affirm this primacy of moral 

ciples that I believe they confuse the 
ssue by appropriating the name “‘religion.”’ 
ind that is why I believe that the religious 


; 


A Reply on Ethical Naturalism 


Louis Harap 


humanists have turned the paradox of 
ethical naturalism into a contradiction: 
they seem at the same time to wish to claim 
their affiliation with incompatible views, 
on the one hand with religion, which on 
Dr. Dewey’s own theory must assert the 
primacy of moral values, and on the other 
with humanism, which is founded on the 
view that natural law is indifferent to 
moral values. 

I am afraid that I must aoovon the 
agreement that Dr. Brightman finds on the 
point that ethics is prior to religion and 
metaphysics. It is not necessary for the 
demonstration of my view, although it may 
be so for Dr. Brightman’s, that such prior- 
ity be claimed. It seems to me rather that 
ethics and metaphysics are mutually im- 
plicative, and that one cannot assert a 
proposition in the one sphere without im- 
plying a host of propositions in the other. 
And the position I have taken here does 
not demand any unique order of explana- 
tion. 

Dr. Brightman is entirely correct in 
calling attention to the modification of the 
universal aspect of the conception of re- 
ligion I have maintained that must be 
made to accommodate the doctrine of a 
finite God. Moral principles under such 
a view of a limited God would have a re- 
stricted field of governance proportionate 
to the limitations of the power and knowl- 
edge of God. But moral principles would 
still, within this limited field, remain inde- 
pendent of human will and desire, and thus 
is fulfilled the minimum requirement of a 
religion in that moral principles are not a 
human construction but antecedent to will 
and desire. 

Dr. Brightman’s assertion (in his “ethical 
difficulty’’ with my paper) as to the crucial 
importance of the problem of obligation for 
ethical theory seems to me quite valid. 
However, I did not go into this question 
because my immediate concern happened 
to be with the metaphysical issue. I can 
here only barely and dogmatically state 
why it does not seem to me that the impli- 
cations of the moral experience and of 
moral obligation lead to theism as com- 
pulsively as Dr. Brightman implies. Under 
naturalism the whole question of moral 
obligation and standards of conduct can 
be explained, to put the matter briefly, in 
terms of a self-imposed course of conduct 
envisaged in “‘idea.’”’ There is nothing 
essentially different in the idea, or ethical 
standard, of the moralist from the idea 
which an inventor conceives of a device 
which has never existed, but which he can 
materialize by a manipulation of existent 
objeets until they conform to his idea. So, 
out of an enormously complex background 
and for an intricate set of reasons, all of 
which are explainable on a naturalistic 
basis, man projects ideas of how he may 
act in a controlled manner, and he can 


sometimes curb his desires and impulses 
when these lead him away from his ideal 
standards. It is not generally held that a 
special, non-naturalistic explanation is 
called for to explain scientific technology. 
Ethics is a technology of human conduct, 
and introduces no essentially new principles 
over those presupposed by scientific tech- 
nology, so far as its metaphysical basis is 
concerned. 


FALL RALLY OF Y. P. R. U. 


On October 1 Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
Religious Editor of The Boston Evening 
Transcript, and Rev. James Luther Adams, 
acting editor of The Christian Register, 
will address the fall rally of the Y. P. R. U. 
in the First Church in Boston on “Youth 
and Religion Around the World.’ There 
will be a business meeting at four o’clock, 
supper at half past five, and a public meet- 
ing at seven. There will be special music 
by William E. Zeuch, organist of the First 
Church. 


* * 


DR. PARK AT SENEXET OCT. 3 TO 6 


Dr. Charles Edward Park of Boston 
will be the leader of a retreat for women 
at the retreat house at Senexet, near Put- 
name, Conn., from October 3 to 6. Ses- 
sions will begin with Tuesday supper and 
will end with breakfast on Friday. Rev. 
Earl C. Davis of Petersham will assist in 
the conduct of the mission. Persons de- 
siring to attend should communicate at 
once with Mrs. Theodore C. Williams, 10 
Charlesgate East, Boston. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Rabindranath Tagore is the eminent 
Indian philosopher and poet. 

Franklin C. Southworth is president- 
emeritus of the Meadville Theological 
School. 

Frederick M. Eliot is minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Samuel:A. Eliot is minister of the Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, Mass. He 
was president of the American Unitarian 
Association from 1900 to 1927. 

Percy W. Gardner is General Counsel 
for the American Unitarian Association, 
a member of the Association’s finance 
committee and a director. He is also 
a vice-president of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 

Rayford W. Logan is a professor at At- 
lanta University. He has just returned 
from investigating the situation in Cuba. 
Articles by Professor Logan have ap- 
peared in The World Tomorrow and The 
Nation. 

William L. Sullivan is minister of the 
Unitarian Society of Germantown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Edwin D. Mead is a prominent lecturer 
and author of “The Influence of Emer- 
son,’”’ and other works. He was formerly 
director of the World Peace Foundation. 
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Pleasantries 


Church Announcements Pensions Paid 


The Rev. James Blank had received a | 
“call” to a “better” church. News of the | 


invitation had already got abroad, and a 
member of the congregation called at the 
minister’s house. ‘‘Can I see Mr. Blank?” 
asked the church member. The maid said, 
“Mr. Blank is in his study praying for 
guidance.” ‘Can I see Mrs. Blank?’’ 
was the next question. “Iam afraid not,” 
said the girl. “Mrs. Blank is busy up- 
stairs—packing!”’—The Inquirer. 
* * 

Friend: ‘“‘Why have you given the general 
such a peculiar pose?”’ 

Sculptor: “You see, it was started as an 
equestrian statue and then the committee 
found they couldn’t afford the horse.”— 
Humorist. 

* * 

Old Customer: ‘‘What’s become of that 
assistant you had, Mr. Parks? Not de- 
funct, I hope.” 


Grocer: ‘That he has, mum; with every | 


penny ’e could lay his ’ands on.’’—EHz- 
change. 
* * 

“What is there to console a man in 
prison?” asks a lecturer. The thought 
that he hasn’t got to get up in the middle 
of the night to see if there are burglars in 
the place.—The Humorist (London). 

* * 

Minister (calling): ‘““And what does your 
mother do for you when you’ve been a good 
girl?”’ 

Margery: “‘She lets me stay home from 
church.”’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

There is another sign in Harlem in a 
window of West 134th Street, which is bad 
medicine for music: ‘‘Piano lessons. 
Special pains given to beginners.’’—Encore 
(New York). 

* * 

She: “What do you mean by telling 
your boy friend that I was deaf and 
dumb?” 

Other She: “I didn’t say deaf.’”’—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

“How many film stars can you name 
who never have been in a divorce court?” 
—from a New York sermon. Well, there 
was Rin-Tin-Tin.— Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle. 

* * 


“Why aren’t you at school, little boy?” 


“I stayed away on account.of sickness.” | 


“Who is sick?” 
“The truant officer.”—Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 
Ba * 
Stranger: “Could you tell me how far it is 
to the railway station?” 
Scout: ‘Yes, sir. 
walk if you run.”—Boys’ Life. 
* * 


It’s twenty minutes’ | 


| kins, 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Minister. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, Minister 
Emeritus. Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond C, 
Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning Prayer with Sermon by Rev. Palfrey Per- 
12.15 p. m. Holy Communion. Week-day 


| Services, 12.15 p. m. Tuesday, Rev. Palfrey Per- 


“What are you taking for your dys- . 


pepsia?”’ 
“Make me an offer.’’—Boston Transcript. 


kins; Wednesday, Dean Philemon F. Sturges, D. D., 


St. Paul’s Cathedral; Thursday, Rev. Charles N. | 


Arbuckle, D. D., First Baptist Church, Newton, 
Mass.; Friday, Rev. Russell H. Stafford, D. D., Old 
South Church, Boston. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 11 a.m. Church School, 11 a.m. 


| 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church | 


of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, ‘Help| and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or.more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Edith Kern, 1912 G. 
St. N. W., former patron of many years, still has her 
delightful guest home near White House. Rates 
exceedingly low. Running water, private baths. 
Mrs. Kern invites former guests to write her, new 
guests to look herup. Tel. Met. 1142. 

PULPIT 


and CHOIR GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
Boo rks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 
COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


HAND SOCIETY 


LEND A 
Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, co-operating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick, 
Maintains Lend a Hand. Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 


REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 

MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


A PLAY ae 
Let me recommend most heartily to our Young 
People’s Societies the play, ‘Parson Clapp,” for their 
winter’s program. It’s the one play, as far as I 
know, setting forth with winning humor and power 
our Liberal Faith. 
the eight copies needed and permission to act. 


I believe that $2.00 will pay for | 


Address Russell Sparkman, 3339 State St., New 


Orleans, La. 
George Kent. 


_ WHEN SENDING CHANGE» 


of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Depend on 


Contributions Mad 


Has your church done its proper 
part this yer for the support of 
our eged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for 

their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 


Boylston Street, Boston 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 
Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room with 
bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 53007 


‘HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


COMING in — 


The Christian Register 


“The Theological Method of Jesus,” by se 


: 
; 


late Dean W. W. Fenn. 


“The Poetry of D. H. Lawrence,” by R. PL 
Blackmur, pcet and crit'c, author of 
“The Poetry of T. S. Eliot.” 


“The Limits of Economic Nationalism,” 
by Quincy Wright, professor of inter- 
national law, University of Chicago. 


“Irving Babbitt,’’ by Stephen H. Fritch- 
man, minister of the Independent Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian), Bangor, 
Me. 


“Our Times Before the Tribunal of His- 
tory,”’ by Roscoe Pound, dean of the 
Harvard Law School. 


“William Pepperell Montague,” by An- 
drew Banning, tutor in theology at 
Harvard Divinity School, where he ree 
ceived his doctor’s degree in 1932. 


“The Marxist Challenge to Christianity,” 
by Francis B. Henson, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Religion and Labor Foun- 
dation, Yale University. 


“The Challenge of Christianity to Marx- 
ism,”’ by Henry P. Van Dusen, professor — 
of theology, Union Theological Seminary, , 
New York City. 


To new subscribers The Register is 
offering 22 issues for $1.00 


